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HISTORY. | peared another, Anodaphus. After these reigned other 
see kings, and last of all Sisithrus: so that in the whole, 


“In the second book of Berossus (from Alexander | the number amounted to ten kings, and the term of their 
Polyhistor) was contained the history of the ten kings | T®!8"S to a hundred and twenty sari. 
of the Chaldeans, and the periods of the continuance of THE OLD EGYPTIAN CHRONICLE. 
each reign, which consisted collectively of a hundred and * Among the Egyptians there is a certain tablet called 
twenty sari, or four hundred and thirty-two thousand | the Old Chronicle, containing thirty dynasties in 113 
years, reaching to the time of the deluge. For Alexan- | descents, during the long period of 36,525* years. The 
der, enumerating the kings from the writings of the | first series of princes was that of the Aurite ; the second 


Chaldeans, after the ninth Ardates, proceeds to the | was that of the Mestreans; the third of the Egyptians. 
tenth, who is called by them Xisuthrus, and w ho reign- | [t runs as follows: 


ed eighteen sari. In his time happened the Deluge.” | 

We are next presented with a fragment of Berossus, | 
from Apollodorus :—thus :— | 
| 
} 


THE REIGN OF THE GODS 

According to the Old Chronicle. 

‘* To Hephestus is assigned no time, as he is apparent 
both by night and day. Helius, the son of Hephestus, 
reigned three myriads of years. Then Cronus and the 
other twelve divinities reigned 3984. 

‘Next in order are the demi-gods, in number eight, 
who reigned 217 years. 

After these are enumerated 15 generations of the 
Cynic cycle, which extend to 443 years. The 16th 
Dynasty is of the Tanites, eight descents, which lasted 
190 years. I7th Memphites, 4 in descent, 103 years.— 
18th Memphites, 14 in descent, 348 years. 19th Dios- 
| polites, 5 in descent, 194 years. 20th Diospolites, 8 in 
| descent, 228 years. 2lst Tanites, 6 in descent, 121 
| Diep 22nd Tanites, 3 in descent, 48 years. 23rd 
' 
] 


“ This is the history which Berossus has transmitted 
tous. He tells us that the first king was Alorus of 
Babylon, a Chaldean. He reigned ten sari; and after- 
wards Alaparus, and Amelon the Chaldean, in whose 
time appeared the Musarus Oannes, the Annedotus 
from the Erythrean sea. (But Alexander Polyhistor, 
anticipating the event, has said that he appeared in the 
first year; but Apollodorus says that it was after forty 
sari: Abydenus, however, makes the second Annedotus | 
appear after twenty-six sari.) Then succeeded Megala- 
rus, from the city of Pantibiblon ; and he reigned eighteen 
sari: and after him, Daonus the shepherd from Panta- 
biblon reigned ten sari. In his time, he says, appeared 
again from the Erythrean sea a fourth Annedotus, 
having the same form with those above—the shape of a 
fish blended with that of aman. Then reigned Eudor- 
achus from Pantibiblon for the term of eighteen sari.— 
In his days there appeared another personage from the 
KE rythra: in sea like the former, having the same compli- 

cated form between a fish and a man, whose name was 

Odacon. (All these, says Apollodorus, related particu- 
larly and cire umstantially whatever Oannes had informed 
them of : concerning these, Abydenus has made no men- | 
tion.) Then reigned Amempsinus, a Chaldean from 
Laranche; and he being the eighth in order, reigned 
ten sari. Then reigned Outiartes, a Chaldean, from 
Laranche ; and he reigned eight sari. And upon the | 
death of Otiartes, his son Xisuthrus reigned eighteen 
sari: in his time happened the great deluge. So that 
the sum of ali the kings is ten; and the term which they FROM CASTOR. 
collectively reigned, a hundred and twenty sari.” : “‘ Of all kingdoms, we find that of the Egyptians to be 

The next is a fragment of Berossus, from Abydenus. | the most ancient; of whose beginning we purpose to 
Thus : oe write, according to the relation of Manetho. 
‘So much concerning the wisdom of the Chaldeans. | _The first dynasty was that of the Gods, who are 
“a is said that the first king of the country was Alo- classed by themselves; and I reckon their reigns thus : 
rus, and that he gave out a report that God had appoint- “Some say the God Ifestus reigned in Eg gypt 630 
ed him to be the Shepherd of the people : he reigned ten | years. After him, the Sun, the son of Ifestus, 77 years. 
sari: now a sarus is esteemed to be three thousand six | After him, Osinosiris, 420 years. After him, Oros 
hundred years ; a neros six hundred; and a sossus sixty. Stoliarchus, 28 years. After him, Typhon, 45 years.— 
** After him, Alaparus reigned three sari: to him suc- The sum of the reigns of the Gods amounts to 1550 
ceeded Amillarus from the city of Pantibiblon, who | Y&@rs- Then succeeds the kingdom of the Demi-gods, 
reigned thirteen sari; in his time came up from the sea thus : | I irst reigned Anubes Amusim, who composed 
a second Annedotus, a semi-demon very similar in his the writings of the Egyptians, a3 years. After him, 
form to Oannes: after Amillarus reigned Ammenon Apion Grammaticus, who reigned 77 years. In his 
twelve sari, who was of the city of Pantibiblon: then | reign commenced the kingdom of Argos, under Inachus 
Megalarus of the same place reigned eighteen sari: then | Afterwards, the kings of the Ecynii, by whom must be 
Daos, the shepherd, governed for the space of ten sari; 


Diospolites, 2 in descent, 19 years. 24th Saites, 3 in 
descent, 44 years. 25th Euhopians, 3 in descent, 44 
years. 26th Memphites, 7 in descent, 177 years. 27th 
Persians, 5 in descent, 124 years. 28th . 29th 
Tanites, in descent, 39 years. 30th a Tanite, 1 in des- 





cent, 18 years. In all, 30 Dynasties, and 36,525 years. 
Which number of years, resolved and divided into its 
constituent parts, that is to say, 25 times 1461 years, 

shows that it relates to the fabled periodical revolution 
of the zodiac, among the Egyptians and Greeks ; that is, 
its revolution from a particular point to the same again, 
which point is the first minute of the first degree of that 
equinoctial sign which they call the Ram, as it is ex- 


plained in the Genesis of Hermes, and in the Cyrannian 
books.” 





tC 





he was of Pantibiblon; in his time four double- -shaped * This number is also mentioned by Jamblichus, in connéxion 
personages came up out of the sea to land, whose names | 
were Euedocus, Eneugamus, Eneuboulus, and Anem- 
entus: afterwards, in the time of Euedoreschus, ap- 


with Egyptian history, as the number of the Hermaic books, per- 
haps allowing a book to each year. All which Hermes wrote ia 
20,000 books, according to the account of Seleucus ; but Manetha, 
in his history, relates that they were completed in 36,525. 
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understood the Demi-gods. ‘They reigned 2100 years. 
"l’his is the end of the first volume of Manetho, which 
contains a period of 2100 years. Mineus and seven of 
his descendants reigned 253 years. ‘Then reigned eight 
others 302 Necherocheus and eight others 
reigned 214 years. Likewise seventeen others, 214 years. 
Likewise twenty-one others, 258 years. Othoi and 
seven others, 203 years. Likewise fourteen others, 140 
vears. Likewise twenty others, 409 years. Likewise 
seven others, 204 years. Dynasty of Diospolites, 9 years. 
Dynasty of Bubastites, 153 years. Dynasty of Tanites, 
134 years. Dynasty of Sebennites, 224 years. Dynas- 
ty of Memphites, 318 years. Dynasty of Lliopolites, 22 
years. Dynasty of Ermupolites, 260 years. 

“'The second volume enumerates to the 17th dynasty, 
and contains a period of 1520 years. 

‘These are the Dynasties of Egypt. 


fears. 


FROM EUSEBIUS. 

“The first man, according to the Egyptians, was 
Hephestus, who was the inventor of fire. From him 
descended the Sun. After whom Agathodemon. Af- 
ter whom Cronus. Then Osiris. And then T'yphon, 
the brother of Osiris. After whom was Orus, the son 
of Osiris and Isis. These were the first Egyptian kings. 

« After them, the empire descended by a long succes- 
sion to Bites, through a lapse of 13,900 years; reckoned, 
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I say, in lunar years of thirty days to each: for even 
now, they call the month a year. 

‘* Atter the Gods, a race of Demi-gods reigned 1255 
years. ‘Then reigned other kings 1817 years. After 
them, thirty Memphite kings, 1790 years. Then ten 
'Thynite kings, 350 years. Then came the kingdom of 
the manes and Demi-gods, 5813. 


‘The number of years 
altogether 


amounts to 11,000; which also are lunar 
years, that is to say, months. All the lunar years which 
the Egyptians allow to the reigns of the Gods, the Demi- 
gods, and the Manes, are 24,900.” 
EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES OF MANETHO. 
DYNASTY OF THE DEMI-GODs. 

“First dynasty. ‘The first of the Egyptian kings was 
Hephestus, whe reigned 724 years and a half and four 
days. ‘The 2nd was Helius, the son of Hephaestus, 86 
years. 3rd, Agathdemon, who reigned 56 years and a 
half and 10 days. 4th, Cronus, 40 years anda half.— 
5th, Osiris and Isis, 35 years. 6th, — , years. 7th, 
Typhon, 20 years. 8th, Orus, the demi-god, 25 years. 
Oth, Ares, the demi-god, 23 years. 1LOth, Anubis, the 


| demi-god, 17 years. 11th, Heracles, the demi-god_ 15 


1 years. 


12th, Apollo, the demi-god, 25 years. 
Ammon, the demi-god, 30 years. 14th, Tithoes, the 
demi-god, 27 years. 15th, Sossus, the demi-god, 32 
years. Ith, Zeus, the demi-god, 20 years.” 


13th, 
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SATURN. 
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The eldest of the gods in the Grecian mythology were 
f#ther and Dies, Ce)]um and Terra, (Heaven and Earth.) 
Ceelum was the son of A‘ther and Dies, (Air and Day,) 
and married his own daughter, Vesta or Terra, by whom 
he had a numerous progeny. The most eminent among 
them were Saturn, Titan, the Briareii or hundred hand- 
ed giants, Ceres, Tethys, Ops and others. ‘Titan was 
the eldest son ; but his sisters, Ceres, Tethys and Ops 
persuaded their mother Vesta to alienate him from the 
privileges of the first-born in favour of Saturn, who had 
married his sister Ops. ‘Titan after a time surrendered 
his power to Saturn, on condition that he would bring 
up no male children—so that the kingdom might revert 
to him or his posterity after Saturn’s death. Saturn, 
true to his promise, devoured his male children. 

The representation in the preceding cut alludes to 
this circumstance. Saturn is seen like an old man ina 
recumbent posture, his scythe at his feet, his babe in his 
arms, and one hand of the devoted infant already in the 
mouth of the devourer. 


Saturn, however, is generally represented as a decrepid 
old man, his shoulders bowed as if by the weight of 
years, his face lank and thin, and his cheeks sunken.— 
Sometimes he appears with wings, his scythe in his 
hand, and is in fact, as his name in Greek imports, no 
less a personage than Time. 

Although ranked as a terrestrial deity in consequence 
of his residence on earth, the associations of Saturn’s 
history are linked to the grandest machinery of mythol- 
ogy. 

When his wife Ops saw that Saturn devoured their 
male children, she practised frand upon him. When 
she brought forth her twins, Jupiter and Juno, she only 
sent him Juno, and secreted Jupiter. Her sons, Nep- 
tune and Pluto, she saved in the same manner. 

It was not long, however, before Titan became ap- 
prized of the circumstance, that concealed sons were 
about to sustain the usurped rights of their father. He 
rose to revenge the injury, overcame Saturn, and having 
bound him and his wife, shut them up in hell, where 
they suffered their gloomy imprisonment for vears, until 
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Jupiter made proof of his filial affection, and exhibited | 
the dawnings of omnipotence, by defeating the ‘Titans 
and releasing his parents. It was in this tremendous | 
conflict that mountains were first hurled as missiles.— 
Since then, many a poet has hurled them with their 
solitudes, and roaring cascades, | 
through his trembling verse. 
An oracle had announced to Saturn that he should be 
driven from his kingdom by his son—and the unnatural 
father attempted to show his gratitude for the filia: piety 
of Jupiter by taking away his life. But the lion- he arted 
not so easily slain. He deposed his father, 
maimed him, and banished him to Italy or Latium, while 
he grasped in his powerful hands the rule of the uni- 
verse. The name Latium was given to the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, whither Saturn fled.— 
This name (Latinum) is derived from the verb /ateo, which | 
signifies to hide. ‘he couutry was also called Saturnia. 
Here Saturn found a savage people (which were after- 
wards called Latini or Latins) under the reign of a king | 
named Janus, Saturn with him in his 
kingdom. Saturn reduced the savages to social order, 
invented Drass money for their use, and caused such an | 


shaggy tops, cavernous 


son Was 


who associated 


greeable alteration in the circumstances of that region, 


a poets have named his times thé golden age. In the 
words of Virgil 
“ Then Saturn came, who fled the powers of Jove, 
Robb'd of his realms, and banished from above. | 
The men dispersed on hills to towns he brows ht, 
The laws ordained, and civil customs taug rht, 
And Latium called the laud where safe he lay | 
From his unduteous son, and his aameiae swey. | 
With his mild empire, peace and pl ntv came: 
And hence the Golden ‘Vimes derived their name.” 
} 


The brass mone y made by} Saturn was stamped on one 
side with the figure of a ship; on the other 
the image of Janus Bitrons (double-faced.) 

The name Saturn was derived, either from his having | 
taught the art of sowing, (he being considered the god | 
of husbandry,) or from that fulness which is the efiect 
of his bounty, filling or saturating the hungry,—or, as | 
others affirm, because he is satistied or filled with the 
years which he devours—tor ‘Time were 


was seen 


Saturn and | 
considered the same by the ancients. 

The worship of Saturn was never so general or impo- | 
sing as that of Jupiter or Jove. Men were offered in 
sacrifices made to him, as he was considered to be de- 
lighted with the taste of human blood. The 
considered 

| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


Romans 
him an infernal deity because he delighted 
in cruelty, and because the planet named for him was 
considered malignant. His priests offered sacrifices 
with bare heads clothed in scarlet with wax tapers in 
their hands, 
savage mind. 

The Roman feasts called Saturnalia 
stituted by Tullus, king of 


suls Sempronius and 


significant of his having enlightened the 


were either in- 
the Romans, or by 
Minutius. They were held on 
the 19th of December—at first one day only 
cess of time, 


the cone- 


, but in pro- | 
as seven davs were observed. The 
distinguishing peculiarity of the feasts of the Saturnalia 


as many 


| 
was, that all servants became free on the occasion. For | 
the time, they threw off the habits of obedience to their | 
masters. who were even obliged to become servants, and 
Wait upon their late menials at the great feast. 
the days of the Saturnalia, the senate did not sit, s 
were closed, pre sents were sent, war was not proclaimed | 
or criminals executed, servants indulged in ribaldry and 
Jocoseness towards their masters; were waited upon at 
table by them, Saturn’s reign there was no | 
servitude known, all men being equal; and wore the 
purple garment or cloak of gentlemen. 

Saturn was the patron of gladiators; and the conquer- 
Ors among them who were in consequence 
freedom, hung up their arms 
temple. Itis said that Hercules abolished the custom 
of sacrificing human beings to Saturn, and substituted 
images of clay. "There 
ere ected to Sat 


Upon 
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because in 


entitled to 


as votive ofierings in his 


were more than one temple | 
urn in Rome; one stood ou the Capitoline | 


| maimed him; 


| piter. 


inch asunder. 
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hill; in another the treasury of the empire was kept, 
and in one the names of all ambassadors and foreign 
consuls were recorded, as they came to Rome. 

‘There is a coincidence so close in the character of 
Noah and Saturn, that many regard the latter as only the 
heathenish copy of the former. It was said of both, 
that in their days mankind had but one language.— 
Noah’s name in Hebrew signifies “* a man of the earth ;’ 
so of Saturn. Noah planted the first vineyard ; ; and ae 
same act was ascribed to Saturn. Noah was overcome 
with wine ; so was Saturn when his son is said to have 
and he was ever considered the protector 
of drunken persons. Saturn is said to have made the 
crime of seeing the gods naked punishable by law. He 
is said to have foretold great quantities of rain, and the 
building of an ark for the escape of men, beasts, and 
birds. Noah had three sons left him which were not 


| destroyed by the fulfilment of his own prophecy—so had 
| Saturn 


three left to him. Noah’s eldest son, Ham or 
was the Ammon or Hammon of the Egyptians 
and Africans; and Ammon was one of the names of Ju- 
Japhet, Noah’s second son, is supposed to be 
the Neptune of the ancient mythologists, having the 
islands for his residence; and Shem is supposed to have 


Cham, 


been Pluto, as he was so holy, and so hated idolatry, that 
|awicked generation strove to blacken his memory by 
| associating it with sombre and gloomy images, and put 
| ting into his hand the sceptre of hell. 





THE MEDUS&. 

Tue Polar sea has a peculiar colour, which is causea 
by the great quantity of meduse and other minute 
animals. ‘They are most abundant in the sea water, 
which is of an olive- green colour. Capt. Scoresby, du- 
ring one of his voyages to the Arctic regions, examined 
a quantity of the olive-green sea water, and found the 
meduse immense. They were about one-fourth of an 
In this proportion, a cubic inch of water 
would contain 64; a cubic foot 110,592 : a cubic fathom 
23,887,872, anda cubic mile about 23 888,000,000,000. 
From soundings made in the situation where these 
animals were found, it is probable the sea is upwards of 
a wile in depth, but whether these substances occupy 
the whole depth is uncertain. Provided, however, the 
depth to which they extend be but 250 fathoms, the 
above immense number of one species may occur in a 
space of two miles square. It may give a better con 
ception of the amount ef medusa in this extent, if we 
calculate the length of time that would be requisite for 
a certain number of persons to count this number. Al- 
lowing that one person could counta million in seven 
days, which is barely possible, it would have required 
that 80,000 persons should have started at the creation 
of the world to complete the enumeration at the present 
time. 

What a stupendous idea does this fact give of the im 
of creation! But if the number of animals ina 
space of two miles square be so great, what must be the 
amount requisite for discolouring the sea through an 
extent of twenty or thirty thousand miles.—Cabinet of 
Curiosities. 


WILD PIGEONS. 
THE accounts of the enormous flocks in which the 
passenger or wild pigeons fly about in North America, 


| seem to a European like the tales of Baron Munchau- 


sen; but the travellers are “all in a story.” In Upper 
Canada, says Mr. Howison, in his entertaining “Sketch- 
es,’ you may kill 20 or 30 at one shot out of the. masses 
which darken the air. And in the United States, ac- 
cording to Wilson, the ornothologist, they sometimes 
desolate and lay waste a tract of country 40 or 50 miles 
long, and 5 or 6 broad, by making it their breeding place. 
While in the state of Ohio, Mr. Wilson saw a flock of 
these birds which exceeded, as he judged, more than a 
mile in breadth, and seemed to pass over his head at 
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the rate of one mile in a minute, during four hours— 
thus making its whole length about 240 miles. Accord- 
ing to his moderate estimate, this flock contained two 


thousand two hundred and thirty millions, two hundred 
and seventy-two pigeons 


Cabinet of Curiosities. 





ASTRONOMY. 





TELESCOPIC VIEW OF THE SUN, 


(Exhibiting the daily appearance of several remarkable spots which have, at different periods, appeared,upon his surface. 


The lines | indicate the appearance of a spot for one day ; and so on successively.) 


The Sun is that glorious 1uminary which sheds light 
and heat on all the surrounding orbs, and is also the 
source of vegetation, and the prime cheerer of the ani- 
mal world. This great luminary was generally consid- 
ered by the ancients as a globe ‘of pure fire; but, from 
a number of dark spots , which, by means of a telescope, 
may be seen on different parts of his surface, -it appears 
that this opinion was ill-founded. 

Those who are not accustomed to astronomical calcu- 
lation, will be surprised at the real magnitude of this lu- 
minary, which, on account of his distance from us, ap- 
pears to the eye not much larger than the moon, which 
is only an attendant on ourearth. When looking at the 
Sun, we are viewing a globe whose diameter is 890,000 
English miles, whereas | that of the earth is no more than 
7970; so that the sun is about 1,392,500 times larger 
than the Earth. It is reckoned to be 539 times larger 
than all the planets put together. ‘Thus, as it is the 
fountain of light and heat to all the planets, so it also 
surpasses them in its bulk. And in proportion as science 
has advanced, and more accurate instruments have been 
made, the magnitude of this luminary has been found 
'© exceed considerably the limits of former calculations. 


ES LL 


The general opinion concerning the solar spots is, that 
they are occasioned by the smoke and op: aque matte: 
thrown out by volcanoes, or burning mountains, of im 
mense magnitude; and that when the eruption is nearly 
ended, and the smoke dissipated, the fierce flames are 
exposed, and appear like fecule, or luminous spots. 
The often mentioned term, “ Via Solis,” or ‘Sun's 
Path” originates from the sun’s appearing to move 
from one sign to another in the ecliptic ; but, in fact, it 
is the Eartu which moves in the ecliptic; and as the 
sun is always diametrically opposite to the earth, he 
appears to occupy that sign which is in reality occupied 
xy the Fanta. 

Though the Sun is the central body of the System, 
the various attractions of the cireumvolving planets give 
it a small motion round the centre of gravity of tie 
system. 

The light and heat which the planets derive from the 
Sun, are always communicated in greater or smaller 
portions, not only in proportion to their distance from i, 
but according as its position is more or less oblique te 
uny given part of the planet's surface. This is the rea- 
son that we, who live at such a distance from the equator 
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have the coldest weather when the sun is nearest to us, It is further worthy of remark, that the Sun’s rays are 
viz. in the winter; for as the eccentricity of the earth’s | so much refracted, or bent down towards the Earth by 
orbit bears but a trifling proportion to the distance of | the atmosphere, at its rising and setting, as to bring it in 
the Earth from the Sun, and therefore of itself can oc- | sight every clear day before it reaches the horizon in the 
casion no great difference of heat and cold to us in the 
different seasons, it will follow, that the remarkable dif- 
ference we experience must be owing to the relative di- 
rection of the solar rays. 

Thus in winter, the Sun’s rays fall so obliquely upon 
us, that any given number of them will not only fall with 
less force, but must be spread over a greater portion of 
our part of the Earth’s surface. Besides, the Sun’s con- 
tinuance above the horizon is considerably shorter in the 
winter, and the nights are much longer r; which must 
further contribute to increase the cold. 

Some may imagine from hence, that as the sun al- 
ways gives most heat when his rays are most perpendi- 


morning, and to keep it in view for some minutes after it 
has descended below it in the evening. At some times 
of the year, we see the Sun ten minutes longer above 
the horizon than we should do if it were not for this 
circumstance, and about six tans every day at a mean 
rate. It is the atmospbere also which is the cause of 
Twilight, which may be explained thus: when the 
E.anrtu, by its diurnal rotation, has withdrawn the Sun 
from our sight, it still continues to shine upon the at- 
mosphere above us, trom which the light is reflected to 
us, till it is 18 degrees below the horizon: after which, 
the part of the atmosphere above us, which is dense 


enough to reflect its rays, loses them entirely, and it be- 
cular, the hottest part of our summer should be when] comes dark. As the refraction of the Sun’s rays will 


the Sun is in the first degree of Cancer; that is, towards | alw: iys be greatest where the air has the greatest density, 
the latter end of June. But experience tells us, that the | that is, where the climate is coldest, the Sun will ap- 
weather is commonly hottest in the latter part of the | pear longer above the horizon in such diameter; and 
summer. This may ‘easily be accounted for as follows: | the duration of Twilight will also be longer than it is 
When any part of the Earth’s surface has been fairly | usually computed with us. : 

heated, it will retain the heat for some time; and as the As the Sun at his rising and setting is seen through 
nights, which in the middle of summer are very short, 
increase but slowly, and the days are proportionably 
long, the heat of the Earth must be continually aug- 
mented in the day-time more than it is diminishe -d in the 
night, till the Sun has declined consider: ibly from the 
tropic in its return to the equinoctial. For this reason, 
the month of July and great part of August will be hot- 
ter than Juue, unless prevented by winds and rains; in 
the same manner as we generally find it hotter in the af- 


a greater quantity of atmosphere and more vapours, 
thereby being seen more indistinctly, and yet without 
any diminution of his disk, he is ni iturally imagined to 
be much turther off than at other times when he is ata 
considerable height above the horizon, when he will ap- 
pear much larger, as well as of dim and fiery aspect. 
It is likewise observable, that just after his rising, and 
before his setting, he will appear of an oval figure. The 


reason is, because the refraction of his r; Lys being always 
ternoon than in the forenoon. On the contrary, those | greater at the horizon than at any distance above it, his 


places which have thoroughly cooled will require some | lowermost limb will appear to be proportionably more 
time to recover their heat; so that the weather will be | elevated than the uppermost, and by that means will 
colder a month or two after the winter solstice than be- | cause his vertical diameter to appear shorter than his ho- 


fore it. rizontal diameter.—Guide to Knowledge 





A SKETCH OF THE RISE OF MUSEUMS. 


Tne term museum is derived from the Greek name of | epitome of nature ; it should contain collections of pre- 
the Muses, one of whose attributes was, to preside over | served beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and, in fact, a speci- 
the polite and useful arts. It signifies in the present | men of every creature that moves 00 our globe ; herba- 
day a building in which are deposited specimens of | riums containing dried specimens of the vegetable king 
every object, natural or artificial, that is in any degree | dom, as also specimens of minerals; it should be * a re- 
curious, or which can tend to illustrate physical science, | presentative assembly of all the classes and families of 
and to improve art. A complete museum should be an | the world; it should also contain collections of ancient 
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records, medals, and coins, which attest and explain laws 

| and customs; also paintings and statues, that, 
ting nature, seem to extend the limits of creation ;” 

also every thing that can exhibit the manners and cus- 


by imita- 


as 


; toms of men in distant ages and nations. In ancient 
yy times, the word museum had no such extended signifi- 
cation; itsimply implied a building in which scientific 
men assembled to discuss maiters of science and litera- 

ture. Such appears to have been the museum of Alex- 

andria, a splendid building ornainented with porticos, 

galleries, and large and spacious apartments; but it 

does not appear to have contained any thing like the 

collections of our museums. It is rather to the temples 

of the ancients that we must Jook as the first repositories 

; of rare and curious things; as any rare production or 
natural object extraordinary for size or beauty, was con- 
+e secrated to the gods. When Hanno returned from his 
distant voyages, he brought with him to Carthage two 


skins of the hairy women whom he found on the Gor- 
ei gades Islands, and deposited them as a memorial in the 
temple of Juno, where they continued tll the destruc- 
tion of the city. The monstrous horns of the wild bulls, 
which had occasioned so much devastation 
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ordinary size. The head of the basilisk 
in one of the temples of Diana; 
sea-monster, probably a —o 
was exposed, were preserved 
brought to Rome. Many other instances of this custom 
are given by Beckmann, from have gathered 
A the foregoing, and many of 
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and the bones of that 

which Andromeda 
t Joppa, afterward 
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middle ages, exc in the treasuries of princes, 
besides articles of great value, curiosities of art, 
ties, and relics, there wereoce isionally found scal 
singular 
ved. Such opyects 
at Vienna; and in that of 
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period, collections of this kind be 
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they contained more rari ies of art, valuable pleces 


up 
af 


of Melita, there were a pair of elephant’s teeth of extra- 


the following particulars.— 


ant use to natural- 


The ancients appear to have had no private coliec- 
¢ tions, though perhaps we must except that formed by 
Aristotle at the command of Alexander, as also a col- 


unable 
must have arisen partly from their | colonies are 
par- 


the 
where, 
aatiqni- 
‘e and 
preser- 
seen in the old treasury 
Denis were exhibited the 
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workmanship, and antiquities, than productions of na- 
ture. Private collections, however, ap peer for the first 
time in the sixteenth century; and there is no doubt 
that they were formed by every learned man who at that 
period applied to the study of natural history. About 
the same period, collections began to be formed in En 
sland: but not till the seventeenth century did the pub. 
lic derive any benefit from them, when Elias pele 
left his valuable collection of rarities, which he had 
part inherited from the 'Tradescants, to the university of 
Oxford, upon the condition that they erected a building 
to receive it, which they consented to, and commence i 
it in the year 1679, and it was completed in 1683. It is 
Ashmolean Museum. From that time to 
the present, it has been continually receiving additions, 
The collection of Martin Lister was added to it, as also 


the manuscripts of Aubrey, Dugdale, and Wood, the 
collections of natural history of Dr. Plott, Edward 
Lloyd, and Borlare, the historian of Cromwell. From 


| a list of the curiosities contained in this museum we se- 


in Macedo- 
nia, were by order of Wing Philip hung up in the tem- | 
ple of Hercules. The crocodile, found in attempting to | 
le discover the sources of the Nile, was preserved in the | 
} temple of Isis, at Casarea. A large piece of the root 
Ey of the cinnamon tree was kept ina golden vessel in one 


\ In the course of time, these natural curiosities became 
" sy numerous as to form large collections; and though 
it is certain that all these articles were not properly kept 
there for the purpose to which our collections of naturat | 


Ki mperor 


i bodies 


1 of the like kind. In later times, we find menageries 
were established to add to the magnificence of courts, 
and stuffed skins of rare animals were hung up as me- 

morials of their having existed. Public libraries also 

were made receptacles for such natural curiosities as 

; were from time to time presented to them. Ata later 


gan to be formed by 


private persons. The o yect of them was rather to gra- 
tify the sight than to im rove the understandii 1g; and 


of 


| lections in natural hi 
| found to 


| bled to find 


| has already felt the impulss 
Charle- | 
things 


| , 5 
tures ; Egyptian antiquities and sculptures ; 


lect the following : 

The seull of Oliver Cromwell, or a fragment of mor- 
t: ality suppose d to besuch:a jewel of gold, once belong- 
ing to King Alfred, found in 1639 in Newton Park, a 
short distance northward of the Isle of Athelney, in So- 
mersetshire, where King Alfred found shelter when the 
Danes had overrun the country. The jewel is enamelled 
like an amulet, and in Saxon ¢haracters is cireumseri- 
bed, ** Alfred ordered me to be made.” A figure sitting 
crowned, appears on one side, lfred himself, 
holding lilies : the other is a rudely engraved 
flower. ‘This relic was given to the university by Tho- 
mas Palmer Esq. of Fairfield, Somersetshire, in 17138. 
A head of the bird called a Dodo, the species of which 
is extinct. Dr. Shaw, the celebrated naturalist, 
ered it in the museum, 


probably 


two on 


discov- 
he considered the 
accounts of this extraordinary bird to be fabulous — Be- 
sides a good collection of natural history, 
there are also many Egyptian antiquities and a few good 
pictures. 


before which, 


otf objects 


This is perhaps the earliest museum formed in En- 
gland, and probably coeval with most of those on the 
continent; but they have left us far behind in the es- 
tablishment of institutions for the advancement and fos- 
tering of arts Private individuals have 
generally undertaken what could, perhaps, be only fully 
accomplished by the state 
natural 


the and sciences. 


history have been chiefly formed by the exer- 
tions and at the expense of private individuals ; and, un- 
til within avery short period, our national collection 
was little better than a national No country 
in the world has such opportunities of rendering her col- 
story the most perfect of any. The 
power of England extends to the two hemispheres : her 
to be found in every the ha 
globe; yet, with the greatest means, her museums 
be the defective—to such a degree that 
our writers on natural history 
Paris for that 


disgrace. 


part of hitable 
are 
most 
vy are necessitated to go to 
information which they ought to 


at home. 


be ena- 


A taste for natural history has become more prevalent 
amoag all classes of society, as may collected from 
e Zoologi cal Society and other 
nature. Our national museum 
> given by the advancing know- 
ledge of the people. Let us hope that, in a few years, 
it may rival those of the continent; and then we shall 
doubtless adorn our scientific annals with names as great 
as Buffon, Daubenton, Cuvier, and Lamarck. 

The British Museum, which will soon be one ot the 
most splendid institutions of our metropolis, contains 
under its roof our national library y, which is peculiarly 
rich in MSS.; a collection of Greek and Roman se ulp- 
Terra Cot- 
splendid collection of coins 
and medals ; a very fine collection of prints ; as also the 


Tourist. 
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pe 
the sup port given to th 


institutions of a similar 


tas and Roman antiquities ; 
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collections of natural history.—- Tu 
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MUCK-A-TAY MICH-E-KAW-KAIK, 


THE BLACK HAWK. 


We herewith present the only correct likeness yet pub- 
lished of this individual. It was sketched by an officer 
of the army, who served with General Atkinson during 
the whole of the recent c ampaign on the frontiers of Il- 
linois, was in the action in which the Indians were finally 
defeated, and was subsequently stationed at the military 
post where the captured chiefs were fora long period 
imprisoned. 

Blac k Hawk is a man of near sixty years of age, agree- 
ably to his own statement, though he does not appear 
quite soold; he is about five feet eight inches in height, 
and well proportioned—of a dignified and majestic man- 
her, though, since his misfortunes, manifestly much de- 
pressed in spirits. His dress as represented, is that 
which he wore during his confinement, and the pipe and 
fan which he holds in his hand, he was, for a long time, 


hever seen without—believing, prob: ibly, that carrying 
these, 
+} 


thought by the officers under 
an evidence 


whose charge he was, as 
that he considered himself and his nation no 
‘onger at war with us. As a proof that this is his idea, 
the | following fact is stated : 
‘some celebrity (Catlin) was, with the permission of the 
‘commanding officer, engaged in painting the likenesses 


| 
of the principal chiefs who were confined at Jefferson 


barracks, he proposed to Black Hawk, that he should be 
represented with a spear, as being more emblematical of 
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1] 
| parently indignant at the proposal, 
| 


rather than any thing The a weapon, would be | 


recently, while a painter of 
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lis recent pursuits. “No!” said the Black Hawk, ap- 
“no spearforme! I 
save forever done with spears!” 

It may not be amiss here to relate an anecdote of 
Nah-pope, another Sauk chief, notorious for his bitter, 
implacable, and unforgiving hatred of the white Ameri- 
cans. This chief (who was also a prisoner at Jefferson 
barracks) it was deemed necessary to confine in chains. 
The painter above spoken of, when about to commence 
the likeness of Nah-pope, asked him if he chose to have 
his pipe (as the Black Hawk had done) represented 7— 
The chief stooped down, took up his chain, wound it 
round his arm, and struck it two or three times violent- 
ly. “There,” said he, “ paint that! and let the Ameri- 
cans see that they have Nah-pope—a prisoner, and in 
irons!” ‘The commanding officer (General Atkinson) 
answered that there could not be the smallest objection 
to this, so that the painter also placed in the other hand 
a representation of the scalps of women and children 
taken by him during the war. 

The Black Hawk is (or was) the chief of a band of 
Sauks and Foxes, consisting of about four hundred war- 
riors, and pre viously to the cession of the country, resi- 
ding on the Rock river, about three miles from its mouth. 
This land was, in 1821, sold by the Indians to the Amer- 
icans, with the understanding that the Indians were to 
be suffered to remain there until the land was placed in 
market by the American government. In 1829 or 30, 
the land was sold to individuals who settled on it, and 
the Indians left it and moved across the Mississippi. In 
1831, they recrossed and attempted to retake possession 
of the site of their old village and corn-fields—commit- 
ted many acts of violence and insolence, and were only 
prevente -d from doing much mischief, by the movement 
of General Gaines and a military force to the spot. This 
difficulty was settled, by the Indians again signing a 
treaty in July, 1831, at Rock-Island, one article of which 
is, that they would never, on any pretext, recross the 
Mississippi again, without the consent of the government 
of Illinois, and t] » Pre sident of the United States. In 
violation of this, the § Sauks attacked the Menomines at 
Prairie des Chiens in the fall of 1831, and refused to sur- 

| ren ider the aggressors—and finally, after atte Inpting in 
| vain to induce every other Indian nation to join them in 
2 war of extermination against the Americ ans, asserting 
| that the English had promised to join the Indians, they 
| resolved to commence the war themselves. This they 
| by invading our country in April, 1832, in numbers, 
seven or eight hundred warriors, headed by the Black 
| Hawk, Nah-pope, Wesheet, the I-o-way, and other 
| 
} 
i 
| 
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chiefs; and they were joined by Waw-be-ga-zick, (the 
Winnebago prophet.) with his band, after 
General Atkinson, the officer commanding our troops, 
after mildly but positively urging their immediate return, 
| and receiving nothing but outrageously taunting and in- 
solent messages in return, advanced on the Indians.— 
The campaign was an exceedingly arduous one, but 
was prosecuted amidst many difficulties, with the ut- 
most perseverance, energy, and skill. The Indians being 
all well mounted and armed, were enabled to scatter 
their war parties over the country, by which means they 
succeeded in destroying many lives and doing much 
mischief—breaking up the settlements, and killing whole 
families—waylaying the roads, and cutting off travellers 
—until the army reached their neighbourhood. After 
| a very severe pursuit through the country north of Rock 
river, and across the Wisconian, over mountains and 
rivers, through woods and marshes almost impassable, 
the rear guard of the Indians was attacked and defeated 
by the troops under General Henry on the bank of the 
Wisconian; and their main body was finally defeated 
(with great loss) by the army under the immediate com- 
mand of General Atkinson, on the bank of the Missis- 
| sippl, opposite the mouth of the upper I-o- -way river, on 
the 2d of August, 1832. The Black Hawk escaped 
from this fight, but subsequently surrendered himself to 
| the commanding officer at Prairie desChiens, 
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He was attended by his two sons (also prisoners) with 
the most exemplary filial respect and affection during 
his imprisonment. 

By an article in the recent treaty of peace, concluded 
by General Scott with the Indians, the nation agreed that 
the imprisoned chiefs should be kept in confinement 
during the pleasure of the President of the United States, 
who referred the case to Congress. 

On their liberation from Fort Moultrie, by command 
of the President, they were placed under the care of 
Major Garland, to be conducted on a tour through the 
country, that they might comprehend the folly of any 
war waged against the United States. ‘Their journey 
has excited much attention.—New York Mirror. 

Black Hawk has by this time probably reached his 
wilderness home in the West, and is perchance narrating 
to his wondering tribe the great power and resources of 

his Union. —Ep. Fam. Mac. 


POETRY. 


THE CORAL GROVE. 


Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 
The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 
And the pearl shells spangle the flinty snow 
From coral rocks the sea plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow ; 
The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and the waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air: 
There, with its waving blade of green, 
The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter : 
There, with a light and easy motion, 
The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea ; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like cern on the upland lea: 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 
Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe, when the wrathful Spirit of storms, 
Has made the top of the waves his own: 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 
Where the mauled voices of Ocean roar, 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore ; 
Then, far below, in the peaceful sea, 
The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 
Through the bending twigs of tne coral grove. 

Percival. 


HEAD WORK. 


Soon after the settlement of New England, Governor 
Dudley, taking a walk, met a stout negro begging, and 
saying he could get no work. The Governor told him 
to go to his house, and he would give him work. * But,” 
said the negro, ‘“‘ why you no work, massa?” * O,’ said 
the Governor, ‘‘ my head works.” He, however, turned 
out an idle, good-for-nothing fellow, and his master 
found it necessary one day to have him flogged. With 
this view, he gave him a letter, desiring him to carry it 
to the keeper of the workhouse. The negro, suspect- 
ing its contents, committed it to the care of one of his 
comrades, who got a sound whipping for his trouble. 
The Governor having learned this, asked Mungo why he 
did so. ‘* O, massa,” said he, ‘‘ head work.” 

SERVING THE PIGS. 

A lady of the west country gave a great entertamment 
at her house to most of the gallant gentlemen there- 
abouts, and, among others, to Sir Walter Raleigh. This 
lady, though otherwise a stately dame, was a notable 
good housewife; and in the morning betimes she called 
to one of her maids who looked to the swine, and asked, 
** Are the pigs served?” Sir Walter Raleigh’s cham- 
ber was close to the lady’s. A little before dinner, the 
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lady came down in great state into the great chamber, 
which was full of gentlemen, and as soon as Sir Walter 
cast his eye upon her, ** Madam,” said he, “are the pigs 
served ?” The lady answered, ‘“* You know best whether 
you have had your break fast.”"—Cabinet of Curiosities, 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


A recent attempt at Revolutior in Mexico has been foiled. The 
President, Antonio Lopez dé Santa Anna, was made prisoner in 
the town of Juchi, by the very men who, to flatter the army, had 
proclaimed him Dictator. Ihe succeeded, however, in making his 
escape, and restoring order. 


The cholera is ravaging the great valley of the Mississippi. 
Secretary Cass is on a visi. to Lower Canada. 


Mr. Webster, in his late western tour, has been received with 
the most marked attention. -A paper called the Examiner, recent. 
ly commenced at Washington, cal announced its intention to sup- 
port him for President of the Jnited States,on the ground of his 
anti-nullification principles. 


The Legislature of Rhode L land have passed an act requiring 
the Masonic Lodges in that st# » to show cause at the next session 
why their charters should nots + revoked. 


Miss Crandall, a teacher of a school for coloured children and 
youth in Canterbury, Ct. has been prosecuted for instructing pu- 
pils of that description, and, for the want of bail, has been commit. 
ted to prison. 


The American Peace Society, in behalf of two individuals, have 
offered a premium of $1000 for the best Dissertation on the sub- 
ject ceteunan of Nations for the settlement of internationa| 
disputes without recourse to arms. The Dissertation must con- 
tain from 60 to 150 pages octavo, or thereabouts, and must be 
transmitted free of expense to the office of the Peace Society, 1% 
Nassau street, New-York, previous to June 20th, 1834, directed 10 
L. D. Dewy, Recording Secretary of said Society. 


ONE HUNDRED AGENTS 


Could be advantageously employed in different sections of the 
Union, in obtaining subscribers for this Magazine. It is not of 
a local character, but is calculated for general circulation ; and 
hence subscribers may as well be obtained in one part of the coun- 
try as another. Good encovragement will be given to agents, 
and a number to the ammount of one hundred at least, could be 
furnished by us with profitable employment. 


PUBLISHED AT 222 WILLIAM STREET. 


TERMS. 
OxE Doiiar AND Firty Cents PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


Should an order for the Magazine be received, unaccompanied by 
advance payment, one number will be sent, showing our terms; 
after which, no more will be forwarded till payment shall have 
been received. 

Companies of four individuals, sending FIVE DOLLARS, current 
here, free of postage, will be furnished with four copies for one 
year. Companies of ten, sending TEN DOLLARS as above, will 
be furnished with ten copies. 

As the sum of $1 50, which is the price of the Magazine to ¢ 
single subscriber, cannot conveniently be sent by mail, it will be 
necessary that two subscribers at least send payment in a letter 
together. 

{LF Schools adopting the Magazine will be supplied at oxt 
DOLLAR per annum for each copy. 

The postage on the Magazine is 3-4 of a cent under one hundred 
miles, and 1 cent and 1-4 for any distance over. 

We would have it distinctly understood, that our terms are not 
published as a mere matter of course. We shall adhere to them 10 
the very letter. Experience has taught us their necessity. 
credit system is the bane, the ruin of periodicals. Prompt pey- 
ment is absolutely indispensable to their prosperity, nay, to theit 
very existence. Scattered as is their patronage over a wide exten! 
of country, their proprietors, for the want of promptitude on the 
part of their subscribers, are compelled to resort to loans, and ( 
purchase their paper and hire their printing at a heavy advance. 
And not unfrequently are they forced to wind up their concerts 
altogether. Now we view our object to be altogether too impo 
tant to be jeoparded thus ; and we shall therefore require payme 
in all cases IN ADVANCE. Our expenses are heavy, and thor 
who have our paper must pay them, seeing we have no money © 
throw away. Every reasonable man will at once perceive the 
porpriety and necessity of these terms. s 

* * Letters should be addressed thus: Editor of the Family 
Magazine, 222 William Street, New York. 
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